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innovations and, moreover, that innovators have tended to disregard 
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ees developed, and funded; (2) the implementation stage, When the oe 
proposed impact is expected to be made; and (3) the evaluation stage, : 
when the degree-to which an impactyhas been made is assessed. The 
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Introductory Statement ® 


Teaching is to improve teaching in American a Current ‘major eo 


ness, The Environment for Teaching, dnd Teaching 
and two programs combining #esearch and’technical assistance; the Stanford 
Urban/Rural Leadership Traind{ng Institute and the Hoover/Stanford Teacher 

Corps Project. A program of exploratory and related studies i des for 

smaller seuilen not.. dae of, the major programs. 


innovators have tended to disregard their capacity for leaviptg schools in’ ~- 
worse condition than they found them. Backfire effects during the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation stages of educational dhange are discussed. - 
Recommendations for avoiding negative by-products are made, and considera~ 
' tion ns given to the value of sncremental change. 
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, nueier Cualteation of change is operationalized. The accounts typically: 


, schools often ee to think and behave in ways that aye not in the best 
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THE IMPACT OF TRYING TO MAKE AN IMPACT, OR 
THE NEGATIVE SIDE OF NOBLE AMBITIONS 
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“Daniel L, Duke ; : 


In the past fifteen years a number ae neoks and articles have been 
written about unsuccessful attempts to improve the oialiey of publde 
schooling. * General agreement exists that efforts to~"make an impact". a 


‘on schools ate noble, but: that-“something often goes wrong once ‘the initial 


conclude. with practical suggestions for overcoming obstacles to change ‘i 
- and for* eliminating flaws in the innovations themselves. 
| Craig Locatis and Dennis Gooler have taken a different approach in a 

ap ovgcative article reviewing ' "technology assessment" and its relevarice 

to education. The art of technology assessment seeks to PRCGICe the 
possible negative as well as posstive by-products of technological change. 

Inj considering educational change, wsimilarly, we may need to ask whether 

there are negative ee eee to the proves Chat is, whether our means’ # 
of introducing changes may’ themselves have some negative results. .In this, 

aper I ‘shall examine some negative by-products of educational change and 
uggest ° some measures that may be\taken to avoid them. /My underlying 


chiaate is that, individuals or groups that, seek to make an impact on 


interests of students and teachers. But with the benefit of the impact 
research completed to date, innovators can learn not to| harm schools while 


in the very act of trying to help them, 


A multitude of means have been employed in the wasé half century to . 
improve our schools--changes in the quality of curricula, teacher effec- 


pavenees and "Life in elassepons.” During the early part of the century 


- Daniel L, Duke is Assistant Professor of Educatéon at Stanford Un{ver- 
sity and.Program Development Specialist with. the Hoover/Stanford Teach 
Corps Project. 
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‘Numbered notes are at the end of the paper. - 


Elwood Cubber y and Charles Judd argued that research intd educational 
‘methods was the best means of. exgrting an impact on schools.3- Through the 


Depression years educational research continued to be regarded as a well- 


spring. of ¢hange. “Fol lqging World War ET research began to be linked more 


.-elosely t¢ development, .as private foundations and government agencies 
tried tq’ stimulate systematic, controlled change. 

agong the most far-reaching efforts to make® an impact on schools are 
the federally funded projects under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act’ (ESEA) and the Teacher Corps. Each provides financial assistance to 
1écal education authorities-in an effort to upgrade. the achievement of ° 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds, The nearly 12-year-old network 
of regional laboratories and research and development (R&DY centers to- 
gether with the moré recently established National Institute of Education 
have a broader set of objectives. Nonetheless, congressmen still threaten 
to curtail funds unless impacts on student achievement c&h’ be demonstrated ~ 


ats 


‘to result “from research and development. - 

Were they alive today, Cubberley and Judd repably ' ‘would look on these ‘ 
large-scale ventures with disappointment’. Research does not seem to have 
provided the desiréd impetus toward school imptovement .” The public grows 


weary and wary of funding new ideas in education, A deeade of innovations. 


‘has failed to stop declining academic achievement or. even to make schools 


safe to attend. In a 1973 poll of Phi Delta Kappans taken by Harold = 
Spears, only 23 percent of the respondents verdiBitiing to affirm that “the 
R&D centers and regional laboratories had been successful "in ‘effecting 


improvement in educational practice at the public elementary and second- 


_ ary level."4 His finding is all the more depressing in light of the fact 


thaf, Phi Delta Kappans might be considered the constituency directly served 
by \ centers and labs. In her "History of the Impact of Research on 
Teaching" Geraldine Clifford concludes that, when change does occur in the 
quality of American schools, it’ regults more from unplanned ‘diffusion than 
from’ conscious efforts to disseminate new ideas. 5 

In the following analysis of the negative by-products of educational 
change, I shall’ concent rate primarily on efforts to make an impact civountc 
external funding--that i’ the project approach to innovation. Several of 
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“stages: (1) the planning stage, during which proposals for projects are. * 


‘ stages overlap at certain points and should not be regarded as” nbtually 


exclusive or temporally discrete. rr p 


the! Finished proposal. These tasks all must be completed by a specific | 


A 


my illustrations will be drawn from the experiences of the Teacher-Corps 


_ and its numerous projects, including the one in which I have been in- 


_yolved. For convenience I shall divide the change process into three’ 50h: 


conceived, developed, and funded; (2) the implementation stage, when the . 


proposed impact is expected to be made; and (3) the evaluation stage, / 


_when. the degree to which an impact ‘has, been made is assessed. These three . 
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The Negative By-products of Change 


The- Planning Stage 3 


The motives of most individuals and groups that plan to make impacts 


, ane unselfish and beyond reproach. It should be noted, howe r, that the 


gossip circulating within inany on suggests that innovat ons are 
sometimes designed to build professi =" reputations, advan, e careers, or 
maintain institutional visibility more than to benefit students in class- 
#ocine. 6 Of course, many negativ& by PeouURes can’ emanate from inappro- i 


priate goals such as these, and we shall \ return to them later. But for 


‘now, I wish to consider -how proposals for! change are. planned rather than 


why. In all but the luckiest. circumstances, efforts to mare i dala can 
be no better than the quality of the initial plans. 
' What Aspects of planning to mite an impact on education tend to under- 
mine the success of the project? - . 
- The most civiouy characteristic of. most planning atti is the sense 
of urgency. | Requests for proposals typically, require considerable time 
for brainstoradng, assessing needs, collaborative goal setting, securing 


the) consent of proposed partiqipants, devising a budget, and preparing 


deadline. Working ynder severe time constraints, though, has not proved | 

to be conducive go good planning. Anneke and Eric Bredo observe that | ¢ 

wher time limitations interfere, the cence of an innoyation can ar , 
y 7 | : ’ 


produce a host of vague "symbolic agreements. 


Once the plans are .put 
> 4 ‘ , 


conflicts" that faves been set ‘aside in order to compere the proposal r 


turn to haunt the project. ' 


’ savaiiigs The Teacher Corps, for ie euienty institutions a “highe 
learning (typically the institutions responsible for soliciting funds) t 


of the community in which the target school is located. While in theor 
. Fi involving these people seems a desirable, democratic thing to do, reali 


tically it often is impossible. - Innovators seine cag resort to creatin 


innovati In approve of it. Little time is spent anticipating potentiall 


the project. | J — F 
A third Factor that can contribute to/pianning problems is the te 
dency of those seeking to make an impact to overcommit themselves. In 
the spirit of political ‘campaign promises, proposal authors produce long 
rlists of objectives in order to increase the probability of gaining the 
Suneiig agency' 8 support. Sometimes the ‘proposal authors sincerely be- =: 
i ' “Lieve that educational change can result only from multiple objectives. 
This belief in comprehensive change is: typified by one description of the 
ambitious Model Schools Project (supported by the National Association of 
“Secondary | School Principals) as an "outgrowth of our conviction and) ex- 
periences that only! ‘total commitment to total change! will produce sig- 
nificantly improved schools."8 In°a similar vein, the Tedcher Corps : 
requires applicants fdr grants to address a variety of "add-ons" (the 


#6 


" Teachers Corps' ous watiared objectives, ranging from multicultural educa- 


‘ ‘tion to compet enc ‘ based teacher education) in addition to the applicants’. 


Sig or¥ginal objectives. One study of Eve Teacher Corps concludes that major 


problems developed because thé particular ‘projects under ee 


v4 


' reality the "needs assessment 


: It can be argued that. time constraints, collaborative planning require- 


"ments, and the tendency to pursue too many objectives simultaneously are 


structural problems--in other words, that they are built into the process 7 


_ by wh which innovations are externally funded. Innovators rarely are free to 
“alter ‘these conditions, though certainly ‘they can BE circumvented: on oc-"" « 


casion. In addition, though, there are planning problems that derive 


from the innovators themselves. What I shall call naiveté and myopia seem 
to be’ the host serious shortcomings. : 

Naiveté leads many innovators (and funding agencies) 't to’ assume that 
a ‘peade assessment" is a solid first step toward improving a ‘school. 10 
Something akin to wisdom is e koved to emerge. from discussions with ‘and 
questionnaires filled ih yf cas, students, and, parents.. | But this 


faith in "needs assessment" presumes that practitioners and*consumers of ‘ 


education know what they need in the first place. Often they do not. In 


" becomes a "wants-assessment." Even at that, 


many participants are not in a position to determine what they want be- 
cause “they are uninformed concerning the options available. If a student 
has never been introduced to the idea that mathematics can be taught as a- 
Bat of problem-solving -skills, he is unlikely to respond phat he wishes 
his mathematics teacher would Place more emphasis on problem solving. , # 
Assessments of needs and ‘wants might better be postponed until project 
participants are familiar with the alternatives. 

Naivete springs from lack of awareness. Myopia, on the other hand, 
results from overlooking the obvious. Innovators frequently fail to 
attend to important elements within the change process itself, as Sloan : 
Way land has observed: | 


hen proposals for innovations...are made, the advo- %. : 
cates' assumptions about the structure of the. schools 

are not usually made explicit. Attention is usually P 
focused on the attributes of the proposed innovation es 
and the points at which the innovation differs from 

those aspects of the existing system which are being - 
modified or supplemented. Implicit in this approach * 
is the assumption that parts of-an on-going system 

can be modified without giving attention to the pos- ‘ 
sible impact on the other parts of the system, 11 . 
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' a project because t1) it ‘ts close toa sponsoring university, (2), CHE. age 


_Tgnoring what Wayland terms "the other parts of the system" causes inno- 


" vators to (1) ovet look the readiness of practitioners to change and (2) 


underestimate the #xtent to which change results in the redefinition of, 
roles. Such overéights can be destructive. 

\As is’ poinred out later in this essay, readiness for sil isa 
critical, factor in determining the ultimate success of an innovation. 


Unfortunately, teachers, students, and parents are rarely assessed in a 


systematic manner to discover their level of readiness. Willingness - — 


‘ 


does not equal readiness. A given school typical ty becomes involved in 


superintendent or building principal desires a ee or (3), the school 
is experiencing serious problems. _None of these r poe alone is suffi- ‘Me 
cient to justify the school" 8 involvement in large-scale ehngee. Certain 
quest ions ‘must first be asked. Ht ee 
_Is the faculty prepared for large~ ~scale change? Are they willing to: 
admit that they need to improve (in other, words, that they have not been 
doing’ as well as they ound)? This point: is doubtful in Many “cases. 
Teachers often see shane strictly in-terms of ordering new curriculum 3 


They may be unwilling or unable to see themselves as foci for ch ge. A. 


materials, - hiring additional personnel, and providing more ae 
prevailing attitude such as this is one of the "existing “regularities,” 7 ' 
in Seympur Sarason's words, that make up the "culture" of a school. Sev-~* ‘ 
eral authors argue that a. school's culture or its “climate , for change" is’ 

a vital element in determing the success or failure of an innovation. 12 

Teacher Corps projects have ‘often come face to face with unfavorable 

climates in schools that lack a nucleus ("critical mass" in the innova- 

tor's argot) of change-oriented teachers or dynamic administrative leader- 

ship. The attitudes of parents,’ too, are important to gonsider. If a 

substantial number are opposed to what they view as experimentation with 

their cKildren, the climate for change is unfavorable. wm. 

gon briefly described one kind of myopia~-the type that blinds 

Change agents to the organizational and’ individyal realities with which 

they must deal. A second type of myopia prevents innovators from fore- 


seeing the full effects of the changes they are proposing. In particular, 
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they ‘een fail to realize that the. changes will. involve redefining roles. 
‘William: Smith, DEEEEEOr:. of the Teacher Corps,’ sakes no setret of the ae - 
that improving educat fon’ must encompass role changes: "A11 with 4 role or 


an investment in the “education of kids must be involved in the éha 2e-pro- 


A cess,. in: roles of equality to whatever extent possible.""13 Despjte.Smith's 
"open deciaration, many Teacher Cor»s projects’ have failed to provide for , ( FA 
‘the gradual acquisition of new roles by teachers, to create: “extridiste re- 
wards for those’ efpected to change, or to guide administrators whose roles 
must also be subfect to cHange. The Teacher Corps and- its projects ulti- 
- mately are judged-by. the changes: they bring about in students. Perhaps __ 


for this reason, changes in teachers and administrators do" not receive . 


, 


adequate attention. - 
Arthur Stinchcombe warns that serious problems can result- when se 
vators overlook the side effects of requiring people (1)* to learn new. 
roles; (2) to change roles, which involyes "high costs in time, worry, 
conflict, and temporary inefficiency; (3) to work with str gers, which 
‘ requires the development of some degree of trust; and (4) to es ae 
tablished loyalties.14 ‘Many innovations stall or fail when teachers /hecome 
t ‘ uneasy because of unanticipated pressures such as,these. The presence of 
“new faces at a school raises the level of suspicion.’ A- seuay of the 
Teacher Corps finds that its policy of using- intern? full of new ideas te - 
“cause teachers and principals to adopt new positions" fail& to lead to 
the desired changes. 15 In:fact, the greater the difference between ‘the 
“4 views. of the interns and those of school personnel, the fewer chahges were 
found to occur. * , ee 
Sometimes problems derive not from. the innovator's alien status in 
the school or his briéfcase full of new ideas but from his failure to 
give aukftotent! attention to re-educating the teachers. Sarason maintains. 
that the absence of positive results at a given school that ‘had adopted 
the New Math occurred because the project's objectives were written in 
terms of changes \n‘ students rather. than changes in teachers.16 of course, 
the teachers would have to learn the New Math themselves and feel comfort-: 
able with it before their students could be expected to benefit, but this 


essential step had been omitted--a costly oversight. . » 


” 
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. Finally, we must consider the negative by-products of the funding 


process itself, For the sake of illustration, I shall assume that a group 
+ composed mostly of teachers and university professors has collaborated on 


- a proposal. Working under tight time ¢gonstraints, they fashion a document 


7 nor less naive or myopic than any other group interested inggaking at an .in- 

" pact on ‘schools. What, then, is this group of innovators likely to ex-. 
perience simply by heen ‘a proposals. 

‘ « TE ‘the propogal is rejected, - those she’ have contributed to it will 

f likely grow disillusioned. High expectations, despite cautions to the 
contrary, | five been generated and disappointed. Time and energy have ‘been 

a expended Without remuneration. These can be-embittering experiences. The, 
teachers may also feel abandoned; it may seem to them ne a in high 

4 plagee ae not care about PESWplens: 'on the firing line.' | 


if, for whatever reason, the proposal is accepted, then shevtns "the. 


proposal game" | will. be reinforced. But is it desirable to encourage educa- 
i tors to acquire the behaviors and elas sapliedt ‘in this game? Too 

‘ t." “often, such proposals’ are one writers, poorly researched, and perhaps 

, even slightly dishonest--and. the proposal” writers know it. _In order to 
win at the: game, emphasis was placed on salesmanship, onpettunden and 
haste rather than quality. Of course, the “proposal writers ae not en- 
tirely at fault. The funding agencies thenselWes do not aivaye ‘maintain 
the highest standards when money is available and they feel ity must be. 


spent. 


_ The Implementation Stage 
. The implementation stage of an effort to make an impact may be de- 
fined somewhat circularly as that stage for which the planning stage was 
impatiently endured. ‘ 
* Unfortunately, the sone? s dreams often” turn into nightmares during 

implementation. Teachers begin to complain that they are expected to do 

‘ es ‘too much. Faculty morale plumiéts. Researchers find practitioners un- 

willing to cooperate in data collection. Negative attitudes and disillu- 


-sionment increase. Why? ee 


ss dispatch it to’ the funding agéncy. “Eresumably, they have been np more bl 


ae 


“the assumption uriderlying most proposals, for educational change is 
that something is not right with the Seer e situation. Contributing to 
a review of the fiedergl government ' s role in educational reform, Mario 
Fantini observes that innovations sometimes "base their own existence on 
the shortcomings of haat ad, that is, in order to justify: ”. 

the innovation, criticism is levelled. at. what ig,"17 Thus a proposal for 


change’ reflects adversely on those typically, expected to implement it-- 


have a vested interest in seeing that innovations fail. ‘Failure becomes 
vindication, a suggestion that maybe the practitioners have not been per- 
forming so inadequately after ‘all. yo 
Efforts to make | an impact on. ‘schools ett Diy generate a ‘public rela- 
‘tions smokescreen durfag. the early monthg. Practitioners are diverted, 
from thinking. too much about the real implications of the project. Lots 
ee meet ings are scheduled. Social gatherings are planned Consultants 
arrive naeking their wares. New ideas are aaa In all the hubbub, , 
little time or energy is left For, trust building. With Enea energies 
absorbe in meeting the crises all new projects Must endure, iproject par- 
eteipbned sometimes discover belatedly, that they really do net know each 
Lothet.. Monsey time pressures and the many areas of ‘potential conflict in- | 
herent in such a project can mean that participants are more likely to be- 


come adversaries than friends. \ 


a 
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«Gates a typical project from a teacher's 's point, of view. . The reason 
for the project is apparent : the students are\not doing as well as they 
ghoulas Perhaps not as clearly stated, ara implied, is that the 
teachers have been unsuccessful diagnosing studen needa and prescribing 
approprtate instructional treatments. At. any rate, \outside resource 
“people arrive ay, the school. — They lack credibility a teachers' eyes” 

CMhat do,.they know about our school?"). Meetings are \scheduled (remember 
‘that there already have’ been innumerable meetings avaeele planning 
stage). Soon the teachers feel that the project, rather than making their 
jobs easier (usually a teacher expectatiagn with any project )y requires 


, more time and work than before. ; tk 


; -" \ 


teachers and, administrators. ‘It’ can te: ‘argued, “thent: ‘chat practitioners’ phe oR tet Se 


one of the curious and inept teenie properties of projects is ‘that a ae 

they never. seem: to reach the point where the required meetings actually - 
diminish.. In gn: ‘evaluation of. the Alum Rock ‘voucher project, note was 

taken ar the conte to teachers in tertis of ‘time and: energy: = 3 ee oe 


: Pad ‘Alnést all of ‘the voucher teachers xeported working | 

fe ee ; extra ‘hours; Fifty percent, in fact, reported working 
F ~<~.3 six or more extra ‘hours mae week compared to the pre- 
aie ; vious year. -Some of the extra demands on teachers’ 4 
time seemed especially burdénsome: 88 percent ctted 

"too many meetings" as a main disadvantage of the ; 
le ‘demonstration, and 69 percent cited "too much paper- 4 
‘cae work," a Ps ; 


Project leaders view meet ings as ; opportunities to solve problems, ‘but 
eo deo * teachers universally regard meetings as ‘work--and relatively unproductive 
work at that. Since problems typically multiply as projects age, the 
. number of meetings continues to grow until teachers begin to complain’ 
that they no longer have time to plan their lessons. Not only do meetings 
FS os” intrude on ‘teachers’ planning time and family. time, but they can. reduce By, 
the time: available for productive faculty interaction. Such an unantic- — = : 
Kar es ipated negative development: henceforth is labeled a “backfire effect.' . an 
»_ Several ‘months into the project the teachers .begin to wonder where . 
the “payoft is. Perhaps prematurely, they cast about for benefits to 
students and chessaives: Failing to notice any positive changes in their 


‘ _ students (teachers rarely look for changes in their colleagues" students) 
“s. or themselves, the teachers begin to lose the energy with which they : : 
initially ‘attacked project objectives. At the very tine when high energy 
' fg needéd, it begins to fade. At this ‘point project leaders ate faced 
with one of the fundamental con tticte of the educational change: process. 
What teachers generally ne ee as help is ‘not what outside innovators . 
perceive as help. - This,"perceptual dissonance" finds outsiders inter- 
preting help in terms of making teachers more "aware" of their problems 
and their students! “problems. Teachers, on the other hand, insist they 


E know their problems already. ‘Being made aware of existing problems. with ~ a 
out being: presented with the tools for alleviating. them is more a curse oo 
nS Ena a a ‘blessing. Teachers want ‘specific solutions to problems identified j f 


oby outside observers, and they want “demonstrations, of how the solutions work. : 
‘The euksidess often are ill equipped to sme! either. of these desires. _s ~. 


'. ignored their battle-wise insights ‘into. the problems of an “inner-city 
.school. a . 


‘workshop actually.created problems of its: own 122 The naive faith’ that 


“The combination of extra work" and little didcernible improvement 
damages faculty morale. An excellent account of this process in an 


innovating junior high school is presented by the Bredos. . They conclude a 


that trying to make an impact ‘became ' ‘an extremely upsetting experience" = % 


for teuchera cle | Role “ eénfusion, unequal project responsibilities, | and. | * | “ 
too many meetings all compounded the problem. Forrest Parkay offers 
further evidence of the backfire effects of change. He describes how 


faculty morale dropped in a Chicago high schoool when an outside con- 


os . Z _ a - 
‘sulting group contracted to assist: in implementing year-round education. 


-Parkay writes that. the teachers were of fended because the SOnBuLeants 


* 


It is unfortunate when “teachers are involved in 2 a school. ianKeniemant 
project that reinforces the notion that teachers do ‘not know what they 
are doing. The result is often-a cynical attitude’ toward impravenent ‘in’ 


general. Other. common undesirable by-producté include. ‘tensions among the 


faculty. - - Inevitably some teachers find themselves woibitie harder’ on Ae tie 


. Project than others. These individudls may begin to feel superior, to their. 


colleagues. Teachers’ of elective courses frequent ly complain that the 


focus of projects typically is the basic skills curriculum. They feel . _ 
unimportant and act accordingly. The resentment generated during some 
projects dpes sot dissipate until long after they have terminated. . 

* Would these bad feelings have surfaced if attgntion had been devoted, 
‘to building trust in the initial stage of the project? There is some... C 
evidence to indicate that, early attention to deyeloping a climate for - 
change pays off in terms of faculty cooperation. 21 ° Climates for change, 
however, do not automatically emerge from a preliminary values clarifi- 
cation workshop or a single faculty retreat. Louis . Smithland Pat Keith 


describe how even an intensive summer workshop ‘prior to the opening of a 


* new open-space elementary School failed to ensure harmonious . relations 


among teachers and./administrators or a clear notion of what was" expected 


of participants. ta fact, there: is some evidence that the santticlens 
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‘+ posal should not be discounted because it is not "sexy, 


. sen "de, 


exposing project participants to a few group dynamics techniques yill 
create trust and project allegiance individuals. accustomed to work- 


ing.in isolation bordérs on superstition. Care must be taken fo cultivate 


positive attitudes toward the project and toward change, before’ implementa- 


tion begins. Unfortunately, it takes time to nurture attitudes, and time 


is cere d scarce in any project. - 


Gérexating faculty allegiance -to a project is no “easy matter’ either. 


Ifthe ‘project fails, teachers keep their jobs., University professors 


sekeep: their jobs. The only individuals to suffer matergal loss are project 


sctrgtaries, teacher aides, and graduate students: serving as research 


assistan 8, ~The energies of these supporting staff. members: are. generally 


inguffictentto guatate: projects that fail to. muster the active support 
of primary part f ants. on 
Trust ; projec llegiance, proper attitudes toward careful ‘planning 
aps evaluation: of: redutts, respect for quality: rather. than speed--these 
are some of the affective dimensions influencing a project's: ‘chanced for _ 


success. thive are some attitudes, though, that should be discouraged 


from developing. For example, unreal expectations,. LF permitted to, grow 


ra the early ‘months of a ‘project, can lead ad disillusionment and dis- 


+ 


"interest. / ; w ce Be as Se 


‘I have ipiniaged some of the more obvious negative by-products ‘Of 
educational change during the implementation stages Efforts to make an 
impact’ can also aga in more Subtle ways. 

% 


The imperative of of the new idea. Very few PESASEY® are: funded be- 


. cause.they promise to implement an. established program “oF, replicate a. 


Practice , of proven worth. - ~Money goes to those who Propose “unique solu-- 


tions ‘to problems, New ideas--or old ideas carefully disguised to appear - 
new--capturé the imagination of funding. agencies. There are few extrinsic | 


rewards for educators who wish work with ‘the "best existing practices" 
or to modify credible, well-established programs. In exclusively valuing 


that which appears to be new, those who’ seek to- encourage the improvement 


-. of education actually devalue the successes of the past. But a-sound pro- 


"as funding jargon 


has si ' . 5 . 15 
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~_Sinilarly,. the Teacher Corps” central administration is careful to brie, 


é 


- When sebf-delusion occurs, participants have convinced themselves that 


Goal displacement. No matter how admirable a project's initial goals 


. May. be, they can be displaced as a result of. the exigencies of the’ funding 


game. The project's survival, can replace educational improvement ag the 
primary goal. Individuals who directly benefit from the preject--those_ 
who derive salaries, prestige, or research data from it--sometimes con- 
ceal information that might jeopardize refunding*or project renewal. 
Evidence of goal displacement is apparent, in the Teacher Corps. During / 
the otientation of Tenth Cycle Teacher Corps participa ants, project in- 
terns were, advised openly to. "protect. their asses."23. ‘Participants in 
‘individual Teacher” Corps sepiacta learn to conceal major problems from 


federal monitors, lest disclosure lead to( the ‘project's termination. 


OK ees before escorting Office of Management and the’ Bud- 
' get. representatives around local operations. If impact efforts resul 
in tactics such as these, are they worthwhile? ‘. 


i 


Unethical conduct. Protecting one's own interests ic understan bie 
within certain limits. Unfortunately, those limits can be overstepp | 
when B0et. displacement leads, to self-delusion or actual unethical co 


duct: on the part of those oh a personal stake in a project" s surviv 1. 


despite ithe elusiveness of "hard data," their project is making a favor- 
\ 
able impact on students. These individuals may uneartha wealth of 


intervening variables to explain the lack of results: "We didn't have 


enough time ‘or money. The community was resistant. The school adminis- 
tration was uncooperative." Again the question must be askeds if im- 


‘pact efforts encourage excuse making, are they worthwhile? 


* Excuse making, though, is not hecessarily-unethical. Concealing or 
distortingdata and- misusing funds are. It is difficult to obtain ac- 
curate information on the extent to which projects are stained by improper 
behavior. Carl and Gloria Grant cite tke case of a statistical consul- 


tant on a Head Start evaluation who withdrew his name from the final 


document DeRalahg ‘a "inaccuracies. "24 Project participants with whom I 
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have come in contact informally allude to nepotism and the use of project 
funda” for perdonal benefit. In preparing for a site inspection by a proj- 
ect evaluator, ‘project., leaders almost routinely b £ participants on what 
to say and what not to say. ‘Researchers have been known to "take their data 
and run,” leaving behind little thde will benefit schools. Occasionally 
"one hears of ee who even withhold information that might benefit , 4 
their project because. they wish to reserve it for anticipated p Whicatdon. 
A final instance of unethical behavior occurs when, faced with budgetary 
time limits, project. participants spend funds on. unnecessary items rather. : 


than return the extra money to the “Funding agency. . 


Dependence on on external’ suppor - A decade ago Keith Spalding warned. 
that ‘the growing availability of federal funds to educational institutions 
could prove "damaging" in the long run.25 In the’ wake of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (titled - -funds) , Project Head Start, the Teacher 

‘Corps, the Experiméntal Schools BEGEEABs Project Urban-Rural, state schencs 
such as cdlifornia' Early Childhood Education program, and private efforts 
has come//a dependence on the external funding. of innovations. In ‘many cases 

fucation authorities have become less willing thay before to support 

improvement projects. Instead of stable, long-term efforts to make an im- A 


pact/ the projects that are undertaken are the very ones. that have the _ 

greatest probability of .disappearing. With the departure external funds | 

goes the impetus to innovate. = tg! 
*, * k | Pi a : ( 
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The preceding review of negative Hpdpeaducka icine the implementa - 
tion stage. is not intended to imply that those who are attempting to im- 
prove our schools are uniformly naive or iinptdned pled: I merely wish. to 
. point out. that” their efforts have the’ potentist to backfire. Many of the 
problems thus far described are structural--that is, they are built into = 
the processes by which innovations are encouraged in American schools. 
Perhaps at no stage are these structural factors more conducive-to nega- 


tive by-products than during evaluation. 
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- The Evaluation* Stage . a 3 
For anyone who has utilized external funds in an attempt tg impro 


the quality of public schooling, an evaluation of the project is virtually 
mandatory. Evaluation is the primary- process, . by which funders and educa- 
tors expect ,f0 determing whether or not their money has been well spent. 

Formal evaluations, however, are not foolproof or u iformly beneficial. 
Comment ing on. an exteranl. evaluation of Shanti, a Connecticut alternative 
school._Director ‘Gene Mulcahy ‘noted, ot era 


If its primary goal was to return data to decision 
makers for decision making, the evidence says it 

did not. The data provided was not in most cases he 
used ¥or decision making, was old before it was eo 
presented, and bore no reasonable relationship to dia 
the human resources consumed by Shanti students. 26. 


* 


brik Glick, in review of efforts to evaluate an Experimental Schools ‘Proj- 
ect dn Tacoma, Washingt’, agreed with Mulcahy. He found that evaluation 
‘reports "frequently were ‘not available when. decisions that could have used 
‘the reports were being made" and that they ‘were often of HSER PE EAEINS 
value in fecision making even when they weze...timely, iat 
Evaluations can even leave schools with worse problems than they were 

encountering before. As a large-scale study of international educational 
innovation suggests, “eve bug der. is important, but often it is connected 
with unjustified conseivatiam, and most often. it is based on a limited 
understanding ‘of. how the educati mal’ system functions and consequently 

has serious unintended effects." 28 
. “The most. obvious example of an evaluation backfire effect occurs 

when evaluation is unsystematic, inappropriate, or poorly conducted. 

' Matthew Miles states that evaluations of educational-innovations are al- 
most never done properly.29 A specific illustration of’ improper evalua- 


* 
tion concerns the New Math curriculum materials. Edward Begle, in private | 


communication with me, notes that student achievement in New Math programs | 
typically has been assessed using tests originally designed to measure | 
‘ achievement in traditional mathematics programs. Such a practice is okin | 
to determinfhg the winner of a boxing match by. comparing the number of | 
punches thrown by each fighter. The current controversy over group L 
a + 
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intelligence test® dramatizes the growing concern over the life-affecting 
consequences of evaluation. techniques that as yet are far from infallible. 
Even if the evaluation design is sound, the Problem of premature 


evaluation can still arise. A report submitted to the President by the 


renin Covpeil on Education Professions Development identified 


the following weaknesses, among others, in policies and practices asso- 
ciated witf project evaluation: . di 


Prepature evaluatfon of a project or NEREMEES made 
before it is fully operational.* | 


wr 
Preoccupation with so-called ,"hard data’) developed 
’ by mee use of standardized tests. ; 


° woe, Too much concern with final results alone, leading 
to lack of effort to determirle why project objec- ~ 
« tives were or were not met. 


The negative by-products of stanwtarh evaluaeiong parcels where 


evaluators are obsessed with “hard data" and #'final results,". manifest 


( 


themselves in faculty suspicions and unwillingness to'cooperate. If time - 


has not been set aside to establish a bond of trust and cultivate a prop- 
er attitude toward evaluation (such an abeteude éanndt be assumed to, 
exist naturally), the eis great risk that. evaluation efforts will bé 
subverted by prceictoers who understandably: fee] threatened by the 


possibility of either. being judged inadequate by outsiders or losing face 


among colleagues. Despite the compelling need for ‘baseline data,. it must 
be recognized that collecting data too ‘early can lead to undesirable ad- 
versarial relationships between evaluators and practitioners. Egon Cuba 


underscores this point when he acknowledges that evaluation actually may 


be "dysfunctional to human performance. "31° Is arbitrary or premature 


evaluation worth the possible ‘failure Of the‘entire effort? Some eval- 
uators, unfortunately, seem prepared. to respond in the affirmative. 

A third disadvantage that can result from project evaluation | is the 
possibility that the evaluation design will devecuina the: shjentites a ae 
the project. Evaluation designs can cause innovators to disregard any~_ 


thing that cannot be measured easily. In his foreword to Ronald Corwin' s 


book on the Teachet Corps, Melvin Tumin contends that no sound evaluation 


of programs:such as Title I and Head Start is possible without severely 
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restricting the process of adapting new ideas to localized contexts. 22 - 

a “In her analysis of’ the evaTuation of California's Early -Childhogd Educa- 
tion program, Carolyn Denham concurs with Tumin: e 


“Unless evaluation is to be a tafl wagging the. dog, 
evaluators as well as legislators may have to accept 
a _ the idea that Some desirable program designs are not 
\ : subject to evaluation of overall \program effects. : 
Me - Indeed, centralized product evaluation is fundamen- - 
| : ™~ tally antithetical to local control. It is counter- 
Mt Padowiie fe productive because it ‘introduces ptessures for cen- . ' 
'  tralization that undermine the advantages of creative- 
ness and motivation that are reasons for choosing 
_ local c ntrol. 


7 eat 7 


~ dnvolves the frequent tencing of weudeuent* Ofte proper explanations of 


~ 


aa not provided, +E. is aiuyetonablle heathen the stu nts direc pehefit 
. from the time ‘they devote \to taking tests, filing ey bh 
responding to phere ei ae ‘Stuart Palonsky found hat the high school 
‘students in his study rarely were even aware of the {nnovations (modular 
scheduling, differentiated staffing, team teaching, resource centers, 
and- performance-based teaching) being attempted in the r school.34 There 


is the additional problem that teachers, reacting to their fear of béing 


judged inadequate, begin to place undue pressure on a to perf 

well on tests designed to assess project (and teacher) effectiveness. 
| Evidence that student ‘motivation may suffer as the result \of external | 
\! ; evaluation comes from Martin Maehr, who quotes from.a study he condué ed 


| with Ww. M. Stallings: | ne * i 
Perhaps external evaluavlon,) aay at times be followed | 
he Gu immediately by higher levels of performance. But is e | 


\ : such desirable increase accomplished at the cost of 
' ' continuing motivation? The present results indicate 
that external evaluation may eventuate in unfortunate 


fs 


‘This discussion of negative by-products.of evaluation fra resumed 


motivational outcomes, particularly in the cas 
those who are inherently oriented to achievement. 


oe “the basic integrity of the evaluators. Of course, this is not allways : ; ee 
» the case. Egon Guba cites three instances in which evaluators e caeice \ wf 
unethical behavior: ~~ 3° 5 ae: 
| 
ms 20 = 
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‘ w- are evaluators: vedios whatever findinge: they 
-* be feel are’ politically, economically, or ‘psycho- 
| logically expedient 


_the development’ of a project and; jn so doing, 


2. when scien become closely , associated with 
“sacrifice thet 


objectivity; 


3. when evaluators go gut of their way to Steucnt 
results. negati ely. 


Conditions such as these during the evaluation stage can deeply under 


mine a entttr project. 


Summary ¥ 
The" preceding analysis. identified a number of ways in which proj~- 


i 


w 


I have termed these negative by-products the backfire effects of trying 


reveal examples of backfire effects, but the desire to preserve funding 
‘sources and protect: colleagues c mtinues to prevent extensive discussion 
of the phenomenon. ‘Where reference is pade_to backfire effects, thé 
|spedific Project | is rarely mentio ed. Gaitecchevking and verification 
thus are difficult. For example, Gordon MacKenzie wryly notes in an . 
article that "one progrgm developed to raise standards and focus more 
lsharply on rigorously defined contient increased the failure and drop-out 


a@ 


‘yate."?! No further description s given of the project or the circum- 
fas 


| 
| stanéés surrounding the depressing assessment. 
ae Despite the relatively small amount of "hard data" dealing with the 
| 
| 
" 
\ 


backfire effects of trying # make “én impact, it is possible to ak Sopra 
seven major categories: . , =" = 
1. Faculty disillusionment, demoralization, and 

cynicism toward any future effort to improve 


the quality of schooling. 


: 2. Depreciation of well-established, proven 
i practices. i 


3. Development of undesirable attitudes ,toward the 
purposes and processes of planning ad evaluating 
educational change. 


4. Goal displacement. : ‘ a ' 
5. Unethical behavior. sf | 
: ” . F } 
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ects undertaken with the best of intentions can ‘have undesirable results. 


_to make ian impact. The literature on educational change is beginning to’ 
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6. Deterioration of relations between educational prac- - ~~ 
, ; titioners and researchers, and between both. groups 


and funding agency representatives. 
7. Waste of resources and money. 
Little has been said thus far about the seventh backfire effect. 
fact, a brief survey of recent literature dealing with educational in- 


In 


novations turns up an array of reports of wasted resources and money, not 


to mention time and falent. Several examples folloe: . 
Assessing ‘the mpact of introducing open edu dation to a pair. of, “ee 
schools in the Boston area,- Roland Barth concludes that the underlying 


assump ions of the project seemed to have been wrong all along: . 
Open educators assume that children learn by exploring 
a variety of materials, by making choices, and by posing - 
and solving their: own’ problems.. They also assume that 
children will welcome opportunities to do these things. Z 
Children in the Program did not; the efforts of the he 
young teachers were unsuccessful from the beginning. 
Following theory and intuition, they encouraged children 
to make, decisions: But many children had limited capac- 
_ ity to attend to a task; the more options made available - 
to them the more difficult that attending became. A 
rich environment of manipulative materials only made 
it less \likely- that a‘child could focus ‘on any one. 


‘In the-wake of the mistaken assumptions and misused resources came a host. 
of negative by-products ranging from irate parents to frustrated young ~- 


‘ 


teachers and confused students. ' : 

The impact of preying to make improvements in an all-black Chicago 

“high school was little different from that cited by Barth, except that 
the students were older and the problem derived less from poor planning 


than from inadequate outgide expertise. Instead’ of open education, a 


‘ ’ | 
year-round school 'was the focus, but increased academic achievement: was 


the ultimate’ concern in botk: instances, Commenting on the net results 


of a three-year involvement with a prestigious consulting firm, Forrest 
te e ie . 


Parkay, chairman of the school's English department, notes that the only . 


accomplishment was "the - ‘creation of a bank 6f b avioral objectives and | 
‘a series of tests ‘of extremaly low validity an | peliability,."39 He goes | 

on to point out, "Many. teachers ‘Teport that they are simply not using “the 
‘approach, because atidente are more turned off by casi of Bee eteee 
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than they were with traditional materials. 


In an analysis of numerous innovations in education, Margaret Nelson 


and cost. "41 Relatively expensive innovations like television instruction 
teaching mach{nes, and programmed instruction are perceived by administra- 
tors to yield lower-quality results than less expensive innovations such 
as continuous progress teaching, resource centers, and independent study’ 
programs. Reviewing a large number of innovations of the sixties, in- 
cluding team teaching and flexible scheduling, Mary Bentzen contends that 
tany of *the supposedly exemplary programs vendehes with. the termination 
“of their external funding. 42 

Not only has the implementation stage of educational change drawn 


fire from individuals concerned with cost effectiveness, but 4 review of 


ports that the 211.2 million dollars expended under the Cooperative Re- 
search Act since 1963 produced ifftle Ae enbe of a "significant impact 
in c'lassrooms.' 43 Charges of mismanagement and sheer waste of .Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare’ funds are*made and ducumented in a 1972 
-article in the Los Aipeies Times. 44 Making a positive impact on the 
quality of public schooling apparently is a more elusivé and expensive 
goal -than many advocates of educational change would have educators be- 
lieve. .¢ 


Making an Impact on the Process of Making an Impact 


How can backfire effects be avoided? : 


‘ 
1 


aie a Plan , J i. 
anging schools involves extensive on-site planning. Unless the 


innovation is developed locally, however, some decisions must be made 
first. Generally these involve selecting a site and approving a pro- 
posal. Choosing a school in which a "climate for change" ‘exists or can’ 
be created prior to implementation is the most critical element in any 
_jeffort to make an impact. A number of characteristics ‘of a "climate ‘for _ 
change" are presented in the enlightening description of a successful 
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and Sam Sieber find that "there is a negative relationship between quality 


’ 
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’ educational research and development by the General Accounting Office re- 
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‘Canadian project in Peterborough, Ontario. 4° All residents of the target 


school were surveyed to determine ‘their willingness to make the sacrifices 


necessary to launch “the innovilgion. Ultimately, this early preparation 
and screening paid off. In support of the preliminary screening of school 
sites, the author of an Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. manual on innovation strategies states, . 


In all schools the "climate" is ragarded as the mos I. 
important factor in the process of innovation. Lea er- 


Ship, participation in decision-making, a problem-_ : 
solving capacity and openness towards problems and people 
seem to be important .aspects of this climate. 
Despite this advice; I must add that really reliable techniques for 
assessing a school's climate for change are not yet available. They await 


the hand of a patient and astute researcher. 


Planning to Make an Impact 


Once “@ school has been selected, it is necessary to begin on-site 
planning. No substitute for, careful, painstaking planning yet has been 
discovered. Anneke and Eric Bredo maintain that good plans include 
(1) “procedures and programs to deal with cont ingencies before they occur," 
(2) explicit statements of the expectations for each participant, and (3) 


™ 
clear indications oe the desired changes and their ee consequen- 


47 


ces. With reference to ‘Ghia third point, it is ultimate counterproduc- 


tive to pretend that efforts to make an impact do not involve a psycholog- 
ical threat to people involved or changes in their ai ca As Harry 
uxqudy has written so well; 


Apparent ly it never occurred to the bright, young, ‘ 
eager technologists to ask: how does a man who has © 

’ spent twenty years of his life teaching introductory 

‘ French feel when told that a machine could do it bet- 

. ter? The resistance of thig teacher is not to be | 
explained by the fear of losing his job....- It is 
to be explained, rather, by the challenge to devalu- 
ate his career and thus himself as a person. 48 ‘ 


ie 


Planning’ myst include provisions for the human factors to which groudy: 


refers. For example, if projects require external evaluation, it. must be = 


recognized that teachers are ill prepared to regard evaluation positively. 
Before evaluators descend on a project, care should be taken to nurture ¢ 


id 
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a 
_ positive attitudes toward invennaeie and conggruct ive eriticten., er 
second human factor to consider is the threatening’ quality of proposed” , 
changes. Individuals affected by impact Leforte must be apprised of the 
intended changes prior to implementation§ and time and resources must be ~ a 
set asidg: for hulidine-eeuse and project allegiance among participants. 
These central concerns will not receive adequate attention, though, un- | 
til the innovators themselves have acquired a healthy respect for the 
possible negative by-products of their good intentions.” Then innovators 
will strap projects when time is too short for sENe rE the appropriate 

Ne a 


setting for change. a ; "y 


qed 
Making an Impact 


Once plans have been made and the project.is under way, there must _ 

sbe additional efforts‘to make sure*that backfire effects will not occur. 

Project leaders must be careful, for example, not to punish those who 

register complaints or concerns. Often dissgnters are placed’ in charge 

~ of committees. to solve the problems they helped identify or are asked to es 
dpend more time working on project objectives than other participants. 
Such punishment of a sort discourages the kind of criticism that projects 

| need for internal - -improvement. In addition to. "supporting critics, proj- 
ect leaders must also support those who. form what Ernest House -calls the 
"internal advocacy group.!49 Failing to reward the individuals who give 
generously of their time and talent can cost a project the allegignce of 
the critical | group of. RUppOREEES necessary to get things, done. 

There es other areas that require attention ‘during the implementa- 
tion stage. If strangers join the project, they need to be properly 
introduced into the culture of the school and thé project. If necessary, 
efforts should be directed. toward reorganizing the organizational com- 
tunications network ‘in order to alter unproductive problem-referral 
patterns. In other words, the structure: of the, school (or its "existing 
regularities as Sarason prefers) should be modified sufficiently to 
permit a more open exchange of complaints and concerns. Otherwise, 
teachers may continue to take their complaints to the faculty. lpuhge 
and students may continue to internalize their anxieties, ~ a 
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For an interesting review of ways to avoid stalled impact efforts, ~ 


Ernest ;Houses's previously cited article "The Micropolitics of tnnovation: 


Nine Propositions” is an excelfent resource. He reminds innovators that 
educational change depends on people. To neglect a teacher's, need to 
‘feel he is accomplishing something that makes a difference to students or 
to minimize the need for extrinsic rewards can jderail even the most theo- 


‘retically powerful efforts to improve the ‘quality of public schooling. 


As the National Task Force on the Improvement and Reform of American Ed- . 


ucation concludes, eo - 5 | 
. The individpal teacher working with ‘students is 
the ultimate test of,the effectiveness of any 
change--in materials, techniques, school orga- 
nation, or governance. What should work: some- 
....,times doesn't, perhaps becayse the teacher has 
WE een forced .to accept a new approach, perhaps t 
" because the téacher has had too little share .. . 
in designing or modifying new materials.590 


’ 


Parting Thoughts . ie 


‘a 


My. remarks are not intended as a blanket/indictment of the educators _ 


and researchers who during the past two. decades have labored and lobbied 


in the best. interests of American achoolchildren. At the same ine, I 


do believe. that good intentions have not be sufficient to prevent some + 


inexcusable instances of teacher and student’ exploitation and of fiscal 
mismanagement, ' Built into the change process in education, as in other 


‘areas, is. ‘the potential for negative by-products. Being alert to them 


is caring about the educational significance. ‘rather than the statistical | 


significance of innovations.>1 r 
Innovators must begin to question whether intensive, experimental, 
externally funded efforts to make an impact are always here desirable 
than simply encouraging practitioners to perform their ae more capably. 
‘The experience of the British with the gradual evolution of ' ‘open educa- 
tion," -as American observers have called it, illustrates the ‘fact that 
worthwhile advances ¢an be made without large-scale infusions of money, 
expertise, or even new ideas. Charles Silberman quotes a British peda- 


gogue on the subject: _ OO ee We 


sas 


/"I should love to be able to believe that, the primary 
by _ teachers who in the past three decades have brought 
; about such important changes in outlook did so from a 
ie base of deeply considered educational poticy, coupled 
; with splendid practical foresight concerning the needs . 
«- of society in the future," Sybil Marshall /of the Uni- i 
*versity of Sussex, herself an important figure in the 
hs, ae change; has written; "but looking back myself ‘over’ 
_ thirty-plus years of teaching» I cannot honestly do . 
; so." Like Kanga in Winnie-the-Pooh, these/ teachers 
out of simple concern for. the children in jtheir care,” 
"did a Godd Thing without knowing. it." ' 
ot American’ “educators seem unwilling to acknowledge the value, of this kind. of 
. gradual cultivation of ‘school improvements. . ‘Instead, the ‘past twenty years 


' in this country. have witnessed what 


view as the general overcomml tment. ‘of 


> . 
s 


a innovators. Se 
=. There are probably various expl ations for this overcommitment, but 
ig Ae feei that one lies at the heart of, the problem. Few critics. of Anewican * 
education fail to comment on the ne ous asi of fads to which it \ : 
t 4 Pe subject. *. Each fad or incomplete inno ation creates an unfinished agenda 
a of gorts. In the frenetic race for. external funds and personal advance-. — . oy 
4: /.° ment; innovators scrap experiments that are n¢ ‘longer eye-catching or news- 
. f- worthy. . Yet, they cannot ignore ‘totally these stillborn efforts to make 
an impact, so they try to incorporate elements of unfinished ' agendas’ into 7 
ou < _ their latest enterprises. As a result, a given project becomes loaded | 
down with "so many different objectives and. the hopes and aspirations of, so ce . 


a pee many * different individuals that. tt is doomed to failure. 


I wish to. argue the value of rewarding those who perform their Jobs : me 
competently and with professional integrity, instead of reserving praise. Me 
ae solely for those with clever ideas. ‘The "place-bound" administrator who + — 


enains ‘to “see -ideas-take-root-needs-fuly-asmuch"recognittomas™thd 


. transient “career-bound" administrator who flits from one innovation. or’  € 


pees to: asec “The age is es to eau or pework estab-" ay ' 


( : -will not touch. an old idea. Unless the reward structure’ in education is “ae : 


at ‘ Fi 
‘ ee altered, the ‘capacity to, concentrate ‘on solving complex. problens over ads % 
Long Rereree of time may never be properly developed. : ' ‘ or ¢ 
A : : . ; ri 4 Pe . ; : - oa ‘ 
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nhac (and dite: of the National: Aeronautics ‘and didce: Arta ; 
istration has, been its capacity to concentrate, by “which I. mean the. ability 
to focus energy and expertise on a single objective rather than trying to 
= solve a host of problems simultaneously. ‘Naturally ‘there are problems in | 
" education that cannot. be compared to those’ faced by ‘NASA, but I am con- 
vinced educatérs can profit from | a similar. singularity. of purpose. “i 
addition, a reasoned regard for that which has already been attempted 
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‘> might offset ‘the present obsession with ideas that lagk precedent ' or 
parallel. ‘Harry Broudy ‘reminds educators that they ‘do. not yet haye a. i VS 
age! set of pedortesas: : . r 
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x © There is no set. of ‘ideas about sngthing in éducation 
: that the professional teacher or teacher of-teachers. . .- 
feels obliged to learn or to consider. Members of © 
‘coteries ce each others’ works,. but not the works : an. 
. of other -coteries. Research is rarely .sreplicated. ee ' 
pe a ae. Each graduate. student is ‘encouraged to produce some- Fe 

thing new,” with the result that we have mountains of ‘ 
research studies, but no basic literature. This is ~ ‘ . 
: 7 ' » ‘one reason, for "newness" being so widely used as a 
' criterion by funding agencies. A practice is good . = 
- |. if nobody can, recall its being done before,. and a i : z - » 
~ benign neglect of: history ‘assures us of never-ending ns Oe BO Re 
ot Ee originality.93 2 ee ee 
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